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Rate Regulation as Affected by the Distribution of Gov- 
ernmental Powers in the Constitution. By Robert P. 
Reeder, of the Philadelphia Bar. 1908. T. & J. W. Johnson 
Company. 

The writer of this treatise has industriously collected be- 
tween four and five hundred cases bearing on the subject of 
railroad rate regulation, as affected by American constitutional 
limitations and the distribution of the powers of government. 
His thesis, concisely stated in his own words, is that "within 
their respective jurisdictions and within constitutional bounds, 
congress and the state legislatures may limit the charges for 
railroad transportation, either specifically or by definite gen- 
eral rules; and that if the legislative department of govern- 
ment establishes such rules it may empower a commission 
to name specific rates in accordance therewith ; but that, on the 
other hand, such rules may be established only by the legis- 
lative department, and until they are so established no com- 
mission may constitutionally ordain specific rates." 

To attain the brevity necessary to cover such an enormous 
field in a brochure of some forty odd pages the author has 
confined his text to a statement of encyclopedic principles sup- 
ported by notes containing the appropriate authorities, with 
suggestions of argument worthy of greater elaboration, for 
the restraint of the writer indicates a command of the material 
that calls for a further expression of his views. The main 
discussion is upon the constitutionality of rate regulation as 
a delegation of the legislative power, and, the author would 
have it, that "rules of constitutional law which are involved 
have been frequently misunderstood even by the courts which 
have endeavored to apply them," and this, assuming the validity 
of the rule that the power of the legislature in deciding ques- 
tions of public policy may not be delegated. Such an assump- 
tion is necessary if the subject is to be discussed according 
to the accepted theories of American legists. But when this 
tangled mass of rate decisions is examined and when the re- 
treat of the courts from their first decisions on the submission 
of acts to a popular vote is remembered and when the suc- 
cess that in England has attended the practice of parliament 
in leaving the details of legislation to administrative bodies is 
considered, we are driven to wonder whether the rhetoric of 
the fathers of the republic has not created in this doctrine of 
delegation of legislative power a most undesirable Franken- 
stein. 
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Mr. Reeder has admirably stated the law "in a nutshell," 
but to put so much law in one nutshell means a hard kernel. 
This, however, only the specialist on this branch of consti- 
tutional law will comprehend, the casual reader will find a 
difficult subject clearly stated and the brief maker abundant 
material in the notes. 



The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
New York : Macmillan Company., 2 vols. Pp. 1 1 10. Price, 
$4.50 net. 

The book is not simply a statement of what the government 
of England is to-day; it is an historical outline of the growth 
of that government, traced in large part through the vicissi- 
tudes of the years which have elapsed since the Reform Bill. 
There are two most striking features — the historical treatment 
and the wealth of detail. The historical treatment not only 
saves the book from dryness, but is especially indispensable in 
dealing with a government which is based so largely upon 
gradual growth and tradition. Where no written Constitution 
forms the backbone of political legislation, it is inevitable that 
an adequate view of that legislation can only be obtained by a 
chronological presentation of the various statutes and customs 
from which it has been evolved. This historical feature is 
especially marked in the chapters on the party system and in 
those on education. The great amount of detailed statements 
with which most of the book is so abundantly provided are, 
perhaps, not so fortunte from the ordinary reader's point of 
view. The student of comparative governments is interested 
in these matters, but the lay reader prefers a more condensed 
and generalized presentation of the case. In the chapters on 
the ministry and in those on procedure in the House of Com- 
mons, for instance, there is a vast amount of relatively minute 
information which will probably not prove of especial interest 
to the average reader. It must be remembered, however, that 
Professor Lowell has evidently aimed at a pretty comprehen- 
sive treatise, and if he has attained his object by the introduc- 
tion of minor matters, he has none the less put before the 
public a book which is in every sense what its title claims for 
it. To an American, probably the most interesting chapters 
are those devoted to a description of the party system. Party 
ties appear to be fully as strong in England as they are in 
the United States, and this is true both of popular elections 
and of parliament. But the attitude of a voter toward his party 
is a less selfish one in England, because a member of Parlia- 



